Ten Minutes to Taxes 


The tax commissioners of the six New England states 
presented to the New England Council a statement to the 
effect that “communities like individuals have limited tax- 
paying ability * * * If to meet new conditions it is impos- 
sible to apply the proper remedy, reducing the expenses 
of government, the tax base must be broadened to meet 
the new conditions. Taxes should be at low rates designed 
to fall upon a large number of people, collection should be 
feasible, and the provisions for payment made as convenient 
as possible.” 

Senator Bingham, early in the depression, recommended 
this same principle. The President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury have followed through recent pronouncements. 
The membership in Congress, however, is such that we 
might expect a departure from this sound premise. I do 
not believe in deluging the representatives of the state 
of Connecticut or representatives in other states in Con- 
gress with form letters; but I do believe that through our 
contact with manufacturers in other states and through all 
other contacts, we should spend the time and effort in a 
citizenship duty to communicate to our lawmakers, directly 
and indirectly, the extreme need for the broadening of 
the base of taxation, and the reduction in federal, state 
and local expenditures. If each Connecticut manufacturer 
should give but ten minutes of thought and action to this 
problem, a great good will have been done. 


E. Kent Hubbard 


January, 1932 
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The Seal Kraft story is now being told dealers 
by direct mail and trade journal advertising. 
American home owners throughout the East will 
be told the story, through newspaper edvertis- 
ing, and by the broadcasting of a rose program 
over WTIC, and other eastern stations. 
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of ROSE BUSHES me 
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Mr. Clarence E. Wilson, president o 
C. E. Wilson & Company, of Manches- 
ter, after ten years of patient research, 
has attained his goal in this process 
which seals the vital life moisture in 
rose bushes and other nursery stock. 
Mr. Wilson must be congratulated on 
the success of his efforts, which have 
revolutionized rose bush merchandis- 
ing. 

The challenge of the present has been 
met by C. E. Wilson & Company and 
advertising will materially aid in their 
SUCCESS. 
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Most heavy inventories spell headaches and restless nights 
to the management forced to carry them. The one above is 
different—it’s in our back-yard instead of yours—the respon- 


sibilities are assumed by us, thus freeing you of the worry. 


Our customers know by experience that a telephone call 












Coal will bring a two weeks’ or a month’s supply of coal to their 
Talk stokers in time for any emergency. This constantly renewed 
Series 


inventory of over 70,000 tons of New River coal has solved 


the storage problems of several hundred Connecticut manufac- 
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Accounting 
Fundamentals 


by LOUIS S. ZAHRONSKY 


Comptroller, Wiremold Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ARIOUS definitions have been applied 
to accounting. from that of “a record 
of debits and credits, of receipts and 
expenditures, and other business trans- 
actions” to that of “‘a science which treats with 
the systematic record, compilation, and presen- 
tation of facts involving the acquisition, produc- 
tion, consumption and transfer of values.” The 
latter probably states the case more definitely 
but there is a wide latitude between the two. 


It is a sad commentary that there are still 
some engaged in business who feel that its 
financial phases can be successfully conducted 
with the aid of a “bookkeeper.’’ Unfortunately 
there are also a number of accountants whose 
conception of their responsibility is far from 
that implied by the latter definition. An ade- 
quate accounting system is one that supplies not 
only a record and presentation of facts, but 
a timely and accurate interpretation of essen- 
tial data that will enable efficient and profitable 
conduct of business. 


Paul Esquerre in his book on “Applied The- 
ory of Accounts” describes an accountant as— 
‘“‘An advisor who derives from accounts: facts 
which will enable judgment of financial condi- 
tion; facts that will guide the judgment of 
others; facts that will suggest safeguards and 
remedies; facts that will refute assertions 
based on mere suppositions or possibility.” If 
he correctly interprets the requirements of bus- 
iness and if accountants assume this as their 
responsibility to business, truly the task is one 
that will tax the ability, foresight and judg- 
ment of the best. 


There are concerns producing a single type 
of product of complex construction; others a 
few of simple construction, and those produc- 
ing a large variety of product, both for stock 
and special order. Consideration of the account- 
ing requirements suggests lands, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment, materials, various forms 








In this article, Mr. Zahronsky gives his inter- 
pretation of what accounting should do if it is 
to be the useful tool of management for which 
it was intended. Besides making a success of his 
own particular job, Mr. Zahronsky’s leadership 
of the Hartford Chapter of the N. A. C. A. has 
gone a long way toward placing it in the front 
rank among the nation’s chapters. 


of expense, and last but not least the personnel 
engaged in its various activities. 


Reflecting the Turn-Over 


Fixed assets constitute a considerable portion 
of the investment. Very often, however, this 
investment is recorded in one or more accounts 
without regard to its nature or character. Nev- 
ertheless buildings are subject to deterioration 
—machinery and equipment to exhaustion 
through use—even land is susceptible to depre- 
ciation. Change, quick change—new processes, 
new practices, new discoveries and inventions 
—rule business today. Competition is no longer 
confined to business within an industry. The op- 
eration of all these. forces or any one of them 
may seriously affect, if not render obsolete, in- 
vestment of this nature. 















A factor very often overlooked is turnover 
of plant investment. Some time ago two com- 
panies manufacturing like products and engaged 
in keen competition were included in a merger. 
Upon its completion, it was found that while 
their respective investments in plant were about 
the same in amount and the type of equipment 
similar, their manufacturing costs varied con- 
siderably. Further investigation disclosed highly 
developed methods and organization in one, 
compared with backward methods and mediocre 
organization in the other. This explained not 
only the variation in cost but also the keen 
competition. 


Accounts that reflect—the nature of the in- 
vestment; accruals for deterioration; cost of 
renewals; improvements and repairs; the re- 
covery of assets and asset expense, through 
cost—are essential to good management. Many 
“ills of business” may be traced to a lack of 
appreciation of the importance of proper ac- 
counting for this type of investment. 


Material Accounting 


The primary objects of accounting for mate- 
rial may be summarized as— 


(1) 
(2) 


Advantageous purchasing; 


Preventing manufacturing interruptions 
due to insufficient or improperly balanced 
stocks; 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


Preventing and minimizing losses due to 
deterioration or obsolescence; 


Accurate cost determination; 
Insuring prompt service to customers; 
Keeping working capital liquid. 


These are not stated in order of importance 
—they are all important. 


Materials may be broadly classified as— 


Direct materials, or those entering into and 
appearing in the finished product which can be 
charged to it and in specific quantities to units 
of production; indirect materials, or those used 
in the manufacture of products which may or 
may not appear in the finished product and 
which cannot be charged in specific quantities 
to units of production; materials purchased 
specifically for additions to plant or for use 
in its repair. 


In process of conversion, a given quantity 
of material may produce completed single units 
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of the same size and shape, or several units 
each of different size and shape, or all the 
same shape but different sizes. Or a given 
quantity of material may first be processed into 
semi-finished or finished parts, possibly inter- 
changeable. In turn these parts may be used 
in forming sub or group assemblies. Finally by 
a combination of other material, individual 
parts, sub or group assemblies, the finished 
product is completed. Throughout the various 
processes materials are taken from stock, com- 
pletely or partially fabricated and again 
stocked. Here the accounting involves not only 
quantities but values. 


Accurate entries to stores records of receipts 
and disbursements is no guarantee that the 
balances represent materials actually in stock. 
The details of pricing and extending material 
requisitions and of posting to sheets, summaries 
or accounts hardly insure accurate cost. Has 
the material actually been taken from stock? 
Was it used, or all that has been used, reported? 
Is the reported consumption necessary, exces- 
sive or insufficient for the desired output ? Have 
production, scrap and spoilage been accurately 
reported? 


No general formula for the prevention of 
the happenings raised by these questions can 
be established; the conditions peculiar to the 
business must govern. Specifications of kind 
and quantity of material entering into each 
unit or class of product; studies of consumption 
relative to production: production relative to 
sales, are helpful. In plants where few prod- 
ucts are manufactured the materials required, 
production and sales can be readily determined. 
In those with a varied line of product the prob- 
lem is difficult, but careful study and analysis 
by lines or classes, usually, makes possible the 
establishment of bases which, although not 
100% accurate, may serve as a practical gauge 
or measure. 


Accounting for Labor 


Probably no phase of accounting appears as 
simple as that for time or labor and no other 
is at times more difficult. In addition to cost 
of production its accurate determination is very 
helpful in scheduling manufacturing operation; 
improving methods of manufacture; assigning 
employees to tasks in which they are most pro- 
ficient by training or natural ability, and in con- 
sideration of contemplated plant extension. 


Labor is generally classified as ‘‘direct” and 
“indirect,” or “non-productive.” For that form 
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of labor implied by “non-productive” the term 
“indirect” is preferable for the reason that such 
labor contributes to production in some form. 
The classification is merely an expedient, but 
no one wants to be called a non-producer. 


Usually it is possible to analyze a product 
as to the various operations required to produce 
it. If of simple design it may be classified as 
“direct labor” and charged to it. The product 
may be of a design that facilitates the deter- 
mination of necessary operations but some of 
the labor performed may be such that it cannot 
be charged directly to the product in actual 
units of time. Should such labor be classified 
as “direct,” how should it be allocated to prod- 
uct? 


Again certain direct labor operations may be 
performed simultaneously on various different 
sizes of the same product, or on a variety of 
different products. How shall this labor be allo- 
cated to sizes or products? 


A battery of semi-automatic or fully auto- 
matic machines, producing several sizes of the 
same product or several different classes of 
product may be operated by one or more oper- 
ators. Under such conditions is it more essential 
to account for the operator’s time or the oper- 
ations of the machine, or both? 


Remuneration for labor may be at day rate, 
piece rate or other form of incentive. This may 
introduce further complication. Accounting for 
“Indirect Labor” is usually more difficult. Such 
problems as distinguishing between repairs and 
renewals or betterments, and their distribution 
to the cost of product, usually do not provide 
the pleasures of golf. 


The designing of forms and the adoption 
of methods, with the aid of the highly devel- 
oped mechanical recording devices, is relatively 
simple, but do they insure accurate costs or 
other vital information? What measures or 
standards should be established for control of 
labor operations? Should they be established 
on time studies? Should they be established 
upon performance over a cycle of time that 
reflects normal experience? Or should the two 
methods be combined ? 


Eliminating the economic phases of the ques- 
tion it would appear that proper accounting for 
labor presents many problems for the consid- 
eration of those engaged in its practice. 


Factory Overhead 


An intelligent presentation of the subject of 
“overhead” or “‘burden’”’ or selling and admin- 
istration expenses would scarcely be possible 
within the scope of this article. 


A proper classification of accounts that will 
permit the accumulation and preparation for 
distribution upon the generally . accepted 
methods of labor dollar, labor hours, or ma- 
chine hours, is essential. The equitable distribu- 
tion of “factory overhead” is unquestionably 
one of the most difficult tasks of the accountant. 
He usually knows what he wants to accomplish 
but in attempting the solution he may go so 
far into refinement that the task, as well as the 
result obtained, is further complicated. Forms 
less elaborate and methods simple in execution 
may supply information of more practical and 
useful value. 


Some few years ago the statement was made 
by a prominent manufacturer that the “small 
concerns”’ were jeopardizing the business of the 
industry. I had occasion a little later to discuss 
this statement with a friend—the comptroller 
of a very large and successful company oper- 
ating a small department on the product of the 
industry in question. We agreed that the 
smaller concerns manufactured but one prod- 
uct and therefore all expenses of the business 
were incurred specifically for it, so that the de- 
termination of cost was rather a simple matter. 


My friend admitted that due to the complex 
problems encountered in his business, the size 
of the department manufacturing the product, 
and the necessity of concentrating attention 
upon the problems presented by the larger one, 
there existed a possibility of incorrect distribu- 
tion of overhead. Upon the proper proration 
of “‘overhead” depends very often the success 
of the enterprise. It is not a question of apply- 
ing a method but the method which most accu- 
rately reflects the ‘“‘expenses” incurred in the 
manufacture of product. 


The Personnel Factor 


Assuming that adequate classification of ac- 
counts and forms have been designed and 
methods for the desired results formulated, 
there remains a factor that is sometimes over- 
looked, but which plays an important role in 
the success or failure of the most carefully 
planned system of. accounting—the directing 
and working personnel of the organization. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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The Last Stages 
of the New Era’ 


by WALTER LIPPMANN 


N the month of November two years ago 

the Administration laid down a policy for 

dealing with the depression. That policy 

was based on the theory that the collapse 
of prices in Wall Street need not and should 
not be followed by a general deflation of prices 
and dividends and wages. The Administra- 
tion’s view was accepted by Congress and by 
the industrial leaders of the country. Pledges 
were given and taken not to disturb wages or 
employment. The Farm Board set itself the 
task of holding up agricultural prices. Mr. Ford 
raised wages. The Steel Corporation declared 
an extra dividend. Congress reduced the in- 
come tax. The assumption was that the 1929 
level of prices, wages, profits was normal and 
that a resolute concerted effort should be made 
to maintain it. 

The national policy, initiated by Mr. Hoover 
and consented to by the country; consisted of 
what Mr. H. G. Wells likes to call an “open 
conspiracy.” It was an open conspiracy not 
to deflate. 

We are now in the later stages of the failure 
of that whole policy. It has not been possible 
to maintain the 1929 level of prices, profits or 
wages. Experience has shown that government, 
finance and industry have not had the power to 
maintain the old price level. There has been a 
relentless movement down to a new price level. 
But the movement has not been uniform. For 
some prices and some wages are protected by 
a kind of monopoly. They ‘have come down 
more slowly than unprotected prices and unpro- 
tected wages. The result is that today the whole 
economic system is out of adjustment because 
the relationships between all kinds of buyers 
and sellers, employers and workers, borrowers 
and lenders, are radically different from what 
they were two years ago. 

The basic premise of the Administration has 
been that the old adjustment would and should 
be restored. This has meant, if it meant any- 
thing, that for two years the Administration 
has been hoping and praying for an inflation to 
restore the price levels of 1929. On no other 
theory does the Administration’s stand against 
the reduction of prices and wages make any 


*Published by special permission of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
copyright owners. 
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Ed. Note.— Mr. Lippmann’s article which ap- 
peared in his column “Today and Tomorrow” 
in the New York Herald-Tribune of November 
24, has caused considerable comment among 
Connecticut industrialists. It is being published 
in Connecticut Industry at the specific request 
of a prominent Connecticut manufacturer. 


sense. For obviously, if the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and of raw materials are going to stay 
down somewhere around the pre-war level, 
it is not going to be possible to hold up rents, 
retail prices and wages far above that level. 
Therefore, unless the Administration can pro- 
duce an inflation of wholesale prices, it can only 
prolong the maladjustment by opposing the 
deflation of retail prices and wages. 

The inflationary remedy was a tempting one 
until about two months ago. It is no longer 
tempting because it is no longer safe to fool 
with it. The financial crisis following Britain’s 
abandonment of the gold standard, a crisis 
which has apparently been weathered, made an 
inflationary policy impracticable. Since that time 
there has been no real alternative but to work 
out a readjustment of all costs by deflation. 

This is what has actually been taking place. 
But the process of deflation is obviously not 
completed. The prices received by farmers have 
fallen 50 per cent. The prices paid by farmers 
have fallen only about 20 per cent. Farm wages 
have fallen 35 per cent, wages in factories per- 
haps 10 per cent, wages on railroads not at all. 
Retail prices have had a very uneven deflation; 
clothing has been reduced about 20 per cent 
and food about 12 per cent, but rent only about 
8 per cent. The conclusion is inescapable that 
the prices of manufactured goods at wholesale 
and retail have still to come down some, that 
rents have still to come down considerably, that 
wages which have not come down will come 
down, and that over-extended capitalization and 
credit have to be written off. 


While the deflation is in process uncertainty 
is bound to prevail. Consequently, the more 
quickly it is done the better. The time has come, 
therefore, for the Administration to acknowl- 
edge that the policy of standing pat at the 
1929 level, which it adopted two years ago, 
is no longer feasible, and that, therefore, its 
mpral and political resistance to the deflation 
is no longer justified. The policy has failed. It 
should be abandoned, and the Administration 
should return to a position of neutrality. 

The great inflation which began with the 










ay 


ay 





war has run its course and is ending, and no 
good whatever can come from acting as if the 
abnormal monetary structure of the war and 
post-war era were sacred. The structure has 
collapsed in all its essential parts, and the few 
tottering remnants of it which remain are use- 
less and dangerous. They will have to come 
down before reconstruction can confidently 
begin. 


ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 5) 


It is not so long ago that attention was fo- 
cused upon production, large scale and mass 
production, and methods for its distribution or 
sale. This still remains a problem of business, 
but I dare say that quantity. production—con- 
sistent with quality—is no longer the measure 
of factory management, or volume of sales, 
that of sales management. The cost factor has 
been introduced and those who at some time 
may have looked upon accounting as merely 
‘‘a record,” are seeking enlightenment or infor- 
mation that will aid them in the satisfactory 
discharge of their responsibility. 

Men, generally speaking, choose vocations 
to satisfy desires or natural inclinations. Their 
ambition for success leads them to concentrate 
their efforts in acquiring such knowledge as 
will be of the greatest assistance in accomplish- 
ing their aims. This is an age of specialization 
and it is difficult to conceive that many are 
gifted with the ability or capacity to become 
“specialists” in all modern phases of business. 

In a large business, departments are created 
along well defined lines of activity, responsi- 
bility and authority. Each department is well 
organized with a competent executive staff qual- 
ified, not only to conduct its operations but to 
interpret facts that are helpful to others and 
profitable to the business. Usually the working 
personnel, through courses of instruction, are 
also well trained in company policy and 
methods. 

In a smaller business, however, where such 
organization is impractical because of size, or 
impossible because of the expense involved, dif- 
ferent conditions prevail. In such it is not un- 
usual to find several departments in charge 
of an executive thoroughly qualified by training 
and experience in the activities of one but with 
a limited knowledge of the other. Or different 
phases of an activity may be divided among 
several, with the possibility of overlapping au- 
thority. 

Under such form of organization agreement 
is dificult as to, the nature and form of rec- 
ords, the responsibility for interpreting facts 
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they may present and the authority for deter- 
mining and effecting remedies they may suggest. 
Complication and dissatisfaction may result. 
Appreciation of the value of accounting by 
those not engaged in its practice as “a tool 
of management” and by accountants of their 
responsibility, should clear up much misunder- 
standing. Opinion will always vary where ini- 
tiative and imagination exist. The ability to 
coordinate and apply opinion in a profitable 
way is the highest testimony of efficient man- 
agement. No business is most effectively organ- 
ized until a plan has been determined and 
agreed upon, as to the respective parts those 
engaged in its activities shall play in the gen- 
eral programme of company progress. It is im- 
possible to organize any departnient until its 
objectives, responsibilities and authority are 
established. Essentially the problem is one of 
understanding, team work and coordination. 


RANDOM NOTES ON READING 


REALIZING that few executives have the time 
to read or even scan the pages of the entire 
business press, we submit the following brief 
notices as a guide for the business man who 
wishes to keep abreast of current thought, with 
the least expenditure of time. The periodicals 
referred to are usually available at business 
branch libraries in Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport and Waterbury. 

“How Philco Doubled Sales During the De- 
pression,” should be especially interesting to 
sales managers; Printers’ Ink, October 22, 
1931. 

“The Failure of Advertising,” by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins is unusually pithy, good reading 
for production executives as well as advertis- 
ing and sales managers; Advertising and Sell- 
ing, October 14, 1931. 

“This Man Gifford,” a biography of action, 
an inspiration; Commerce Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

“Chewing Gum’s Star Salesman Licks His 
1931 Quota,” an interview with William Wrig- 
ley which shows how Wrigley gets business; 
Sales Management, November 7, 1931. 

“A Quality Control Plan in the Rayon In- 
dustry,” tells of the damage done to consumer 
good will by poor quality rayon, and what is 
being done to remedy the situation; Executive 
Service Bulletin for November, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., New York. Free copies on re- 
quest. 

‘“‘New Products Yield Largest Sales in Cope- 
land History,” shows how.the refrigeration 
boys are zooming ahead despite adverse con- 


ditions; Printed Salesmanship for October, 
1931. 
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Drawing of Connecticut Telephone and Electric Co. plant in Meriden, Conn. 





The Connecticut Telephone & Electric Company was organized in 1894 to manufacture telephones 
and signaling equipment. Some years later it branched out into the ignition field and at one 
time furnished the ignition equipment to the majority of the automobile manufac- 
turers. At the present time, the Company makes a full line of signaling equip- 
ment, such as nurses’ call bell and buzzer, annunciator and switch- 
board, and fire alarm systems for hospitals, schools, apartment 
houses, etc. Plant and offices, shown above, are now located 
in a five-story, brick building, with a total floor space 
of 138,977 square feet. 





Willimantic Gets New Plant 


Tue Rainwear Manufacturing Company, for- 
merly of Brookline, Mass., have just purchased 
the plant of the S. C. S. Box Company of Wil- 
limantic, and will start to manufacture rubber- 
ized textile goods as soon as alterations have 
been completed. 


Hendey Machine Company Names New 
Directors 

Tue Hendey Machine Company of Torring- 
ton has just named the following new directors: 
Lewis S. Reed of the Citizens & Manufacturers 
Bank, Torrington; Frank M. Travis, W. R. 
Reid and Frank J. Damon, all of Torrington. 


Carling Company Devises New Chest Plan 


CARLING Tool & Machine Company of Capitol 
Avenue, Hartford, have recently adopted a 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





plan similar to that inaugurated by the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company in Novem- 
ber. The plan contemplates matching every dol- 
lar given by employes to the Community Chest 
by an equal amount from the management. 


New England Gets Machinery Award 


Botu awards offered by the American Machin- 
ist for the most effective machinery moderniza- 
tion and replacement policies in the industrial 
plants of the country have been given to New 
England firms. S. K. F. Ball Bearing Company 
with a branch plant in Hartford was the win- 
ner in the larger group. The Geometric Tool 
Company of New Haven, headed by James W. 
Hook, received the award in the smaller divi- 
sion. The other six companies which received 
honorable mention were either operated wholly 
or in part in New England states. 
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Hartford County Manufacturers Aid 
Stabilization Program 


ACCORDING to a recent survey made by a com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County, 81 companies in this district 
are now employing 8871 persons more than 
the number actually needed for present produc- 
tion demands, if the plants were running full 
time. Of the 81 factories surveyed, those em- 
ploying 93% of the total workers reported 
some plan for stabilizing employment schedules 
in order to provide for a greater number of 
persons. Twenty factories reduced hours; 14 
alternated shifts of men; 4 instituted one-week- 
out-of-four off for all employes; 25 are stagger- 
ing employment under various other plans. 

The survey also shows that skilled labor has 
been affected decidedly less by unemployment 
than the semi-skilled and unskilled classifica- 
tions. 


Connecticut Job Survey Started 


THE first step in a state-wide survey of employ- 
ment conditions, authorized by the 1931 Gen- 
eral Assembly, started in Southington during 
the first week of November. It is understood 
that all employers of five or more persons will 
be interviewed, including stores, banks, restau- 
rants, hotels, theaters, transportation and truck- 
ing companies, contractors, business offices, and 
even farms. In this trial survey, the committee 
hopes to show trends and causes of unemploy- 
ment as well as the number of persons unem- 
ployed; also to learn what parts such factors 
as technological changes, business mergers and 
improved efficiency in management, have played 
in employment reduction, as well as the factor 
of general business decline. 


Manning, Bowman Company Develops New 
Line 

THE Manning, Bowman Company of Meriden 
has recently developed a line of antique fin- 
ished bronze artcraft, consisting of console 
sets, vases and fruit dishes. This line is de- 
signed especially to sell in gift shops such as 
are conducted by many retail jewelers. It is 
understood that the company will abandon the 
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sale of electric clocks as soon as present stock 
is exhausted. 


New Haven Gas Increases Donation 


Botu the New Haven Gas Light Company 
and their employes have more than doubled 
their contribution to the Community Chest this 
year. Employes have given a sum equal to a 
146% increase and the company a sum equal 
to a 174% increase. 


National Founders Association Elects 
Connecticut Man 


THE Connecticut District committeeman elected 
by the National Founders Association at their 
recent meeting, held in New York on Novem- 
ber 19, was Franklin R. Hoadley of the Farrel- 


Birmingham Company, Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


Seventh New England Conference Meets 


UNEMPLOYMENT, transportation, railroad con- 
solidation and allied subjects were the principal 
topics discussed by New England business 
leaders at the Seventh New England Confer- 
ence, held at Hotel Statler, Boston, November 
19 and 20. 

Harry C. Knight of New Haven, president 
of the Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany, and president of the New England Coun- 
cil, opened the conference by an address in 
which he advocated that each of the New Eng- 
land states deal individually with its own prob- 
lems of unemployment. 

Governor Harry C. Leslie of Indiana told 
how the “Indiana Plan” for the control of 
local public expenditures has saved taxpayers 
of that state more than $74,000,000, while at 
the same time increasing the degree of control 
over expenditures of local citizens. This plan 
provides for a state tax commission which, upon 
appeal of any ten local taxpayers, from a pro- 
posed tax levy or a proposed bond issue of 
more than $5000 by local officials, must review 
the case on its merits and has the power to pre- 
vent the expenditure or the bond issue, but 
never to increase them. 

The other speakers on the program were 
Governor Cross of Connecticut; Robbins B. 
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Stoeckel, Motor Vehicles Commissioner of 
Connecticut; James W. Whitehead, president 
of the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. The Coun- 
cil members elected from Connecticut were: 
C. L. Campbell and S. McLean Buckingham, 
Hartford; Charles H. Upson, Naugatuck; 
John B. Byrne, Frank C. Hatfield and Willard 
B. Rogers, Hartford; and James W. Hook, 


New Haven. 


Thorpe to Address New Haven Accountants 


MERLE Thorpe, editor and publisher of “Na- 
tion’s Business,” will be the speaker at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the New Haven Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost Accountants 
to be held in New Haven on January 26th. The 
Chapter expects to have as its guests the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce as well as mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut from the New Haven District. 


Maxim Offers Noise Consulting Service 
Maxim Silencer Company of Hartford, has 
just established, as an addition to its regular 
business, a consulting service which will special- 
ize in the solution of noise problems. This serv- 
ice, headed by Hiram Percy Maxim, the in- 
ventor of the Maxim Silencer, is to have at its 
disposal the services of the entire engineering 
and research staff of the company. The Maxim 
service, which may mark the beginning of a new 
division of engineering, to become known as 
noise engineering, will make available to man- 
ufacturers and engineers, twenty years of spe- 
cialized experience in working out solutions for 
every kind of noise problem. 


Grosvenordale Mills Move Offices 

THE main offices of the Grosvenordale Mills 
have recently been moved from Providence to 
North Grosvenordale, and Mr. Reardon, agent 
of the mill, has been given an assistant in order 
to release him for other duties. 


Condolence from 1857 

ALTHOUGH oft-repeated in recent newspapers 
and magazines, the following excerpt from 
Harper’s Weekly of October 10, 1857, should 
be very encouraging news in view of the prog- 
ress which has been made since that time. 
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“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years—not in the life-time of most men 
who read this paper—has there been so much 
grave and deep apprehension. In our own coun- 
try there is a universal commercial prostration 
and panic and thousands of our poorest fellow- 
citizens are turned out against the approaching 
winter without employment. 

‘In France the political cauldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty. Russia hangs as usual 
like a cloud dark and silent upon the horizon 
ot Europe; while all the energies, resources and 
influences of the British Empire are sorely tried, 
and are yet to be tried more sorely, in coping 
with the vast and deadly Indian insurrection, 
and with disturbed relations in China. 

“Of our own troubles no man can see the 
end, If we are only to lose money and by pain- 
ful poverty to be taught wisdom, no man need 
seriously despair. Yet the very haste to be rich, 
which is the occasion of this widespread calam- 
ity, has also tended to destroy the moral forces 
with which we are to resist and subdue the 
calamity.” 


Connecticut’s Rivers and Harbors Scheduled 
for Improvement 


THE army board of engineers for rivers and 
harbors has recommended to Congress an ap- 
propriation of $311,000 for river and harbor 
maintenance in Connecticut. The allocation of 
funds is as follows: $20,000 for the improve- 
ment of Connecticut river below Hartford; 
$30,000 for maintenance of the New Haven 
harbor; $91,000 for the improvement and main- 
tenance of the Bridgeport harbor; and $60,000 
for maintenance of the Stamford harbor; the 
remainder to be spent on New London harbor 
and the Pawcatuck river. 


Hartford Steel Ball Company to Locate in 
West Hartford 

Tue Hartford .Steel Ball Company of 609 
Franklin Avenue, Hartford, has just purchased 
property on Jefferson Avenue and Darcy Street, 
West Hartford, from A. E. Honce, with the 
intention of moving there in the very near 
future. 
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Scovill Pays Dividends 


Directors of the Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
of Waterbury voted to pay the usual dividend 
of 50 cents a share for the quarterly payment 
due January 1. 


E. P. Root Recovers 


Epwin P. Root, chairman of the board of 
the New Haven Clock Company, has recoverd 
from a serious illness contracted while on his 
way to Los Angeles, a few weeks ago. 


Zippers Help Prentice Co. Business 


Ir is reported that Zippers, the new fastening 
device, are responsible for 75% of the volume 
of business by the G. E. Prentice Mfg. Co. of 
New Britain, Conn., and have made it possible 
for this concern to increase its dividend distribu- 
tion for 1931. 

The average day’s production at this plant 
is said to exceed 7,000,000 zippers. 


Creegan Back in Putnam 


ACCORDING to recent news reports Barney 
Creegan who was said to have been the leader 
of the silk mill hands during their unsuccessful 
strike last summer, returned to Putnam on De- 
cember | and addressed a mass meeting of un- 
employed. It is reported that Creegan invited 
Putnam unemployed to join the “hunger 
marchers” from Boston who have since passed 
through Putnam en route to Washington. 


Stanley Works Producing New Lines 


THE Stanley Works of New Britain has been 
keeping abreast of changing conditions by in- 
troducing several new lines of products. The 
company has made use of the ‘‘magic eye,” in 
the self-opening door hardware line. It has also 
developed new hardware for the airplane in- 
dustry, produced a line of garden tools which 
it is now selling to South Africa and Japan, and 
added new and attractive features to many of 
its present staple lines. Although not quite in 
keeping with the Stanley Works plant, the com- 
pany is now making smoking sets for bridge 
tables, and collapsible poles for clothes closets. 
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Big Business in Back Yard 


By abandoning distant territory and concentrat- 
ing On a new program of sales distribution in 
New England only, the Norwalk Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. of Norwalk, Connecticut, has decreased 
its selling’ cost by 75%, and in the midst of 
the general depression, has just completed the 
most successful business year in its history. Mr. 
J. J. Whitehead, president of the company, 
said that advertising in New England news- 
papers aided materially in the plan. 


Good Times for Derby Concern 


THE Sponge Rubber Products Company of 
Derby was organized only eight years ago, but 
its sales volume has been constantly on the ‘in- 
crease since its first year of operation. Sales 
for the first ten months of 1931 eclipse total 
sales for 1930. The company’s products include 
a wide variety of bouncing balls, in eleven dif- 
ferent sizes, hygienic relaxation mats, sponge 
rubber mats for wrestling and boxing rings, 
bathroom accessories, sponge rubber for cush- 
ions in automobile seats, toy animals, and 
sponge rubber floor covering. 
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Departmental News 


TRANSPORTATION 


New Britain Trarric Meetinc—More 
than 300 members and guests were present at 
the annual banquet of the New Britain Traffic 
Association of the Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday evening, December 3. 


ImMporTANT Notice—By order of the 
United States Shipping Board, all steamship 
lines operating between ports in the United 
States via the Panama Canal are compelled to 
discontinue the practice of allowing carload 
rates on carload shipments split among two or 
more discharging ports except upon the assess- 
ment of an additional charge. Effective De- 
cember 11, 1931, inter-coastal steamship lines 
are required to charge 10 cents per 100 lbs. 
in addition to the regular carload rate for car- 
load shipments so delivered. 

I. C. C. Grants HiGHer Rates To RaAIL- 
roADS—On December 7 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted relief for hard- 
pressed railroads in the form of increased 
freight rates on all freight except farm prod- 
ucts, the proceeds to be used to aid weaker 
lines. The increases, obtained through applica- 
tion of surcharges, will be effective as soon as 
the carriers file permission for the changes. 

By a vote of 7 to 4, the Commission said it 
would expect the carriers to assist the weaker 
lines through an organization of their own, 
rather than to adopt a pooling plan previously 
suggested by the Commission. 

The Commission estimated that the new 
rates would yield an increase of approximately 
$25,000,000 a year to eastern railroads and 
$12,000,000 for the west. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Starting with this issue a coWdensed statement 
of world economic conditions will replace news 
of tariff changes published previously under 
the caption Foreign Trade Tips. Interested 
members have been, and will continue to be, 
advised of all changes in tariffs and other im- 
portant information by direct mail. Also, bulle- 
tins will be sent out from time to time contain- 
ing information of a general nature. 
ARGENTINA—The decline in cereal prices has 
reacted unfavorably against Argentine business 
in general and resulted in a smaller business 
turn-over during the past months. Future some- 
what brighter. AustRALIA—The Australian 
Government assumes the responsibility of ex- 
change, setting rates each Friday commencing 


with December 11. BRAzi1t—Coffee prices firm 
and shipments heavy—exchange slightly firmer. 
British MALAYA—The exchange situation has 
caused an increase of 10% in freight rates be- 
tween Malaya and Europe which became ef- 
fective January 1. CANADA—Retail sales bol- 
stered by Christmas trade in Eastern Canada 
and the Prairie Provinces—upward movement 
in winter clothing, sporting goods, staples, food 
stuffs, hardware, and seasonal rubber lines— 
demand for novelties fair—temporary trade 
agreement with Brazil gives Canadian prod- 
ucts most-favored-nation treatment—imports 
fror the United States to the United King- 
dom less than last year. CHINA—Shanghai 
money market tight on account of political sit- 
uation—trading in Shanghai realty market ex- 
ceeds all expectations, or 30% above October 
—par value of yen $0.4985. CzEcHOsLo- 
VAKIA—Economic situation serious on account 
of poor collection from neighboring states. Ger- 
many, Austria, and Hungary decrease purchases 
of Czechoslovakian goods. FRANCE—Govern- 
ment attempting to combat adverse trade ten- 
dencies through tariff and fiscal measures, 
aimed at low currency countries—attempting 
to increase substantially the turn-over tax on 
foreign goods—unemployment following in the 
wake of increased curtailment in production. 
GERMANY—Forced reduction of commodity 
prices by 10% ordered by Presidential Decree 
of December 9; also reduction of interest rates 
on domestic bonds and mortgages, commercial 
rates and rentals of buildings; reduction of all 
government employes’ salaries — imported 
goods subject to a sales tax except on a few 
important food products, essential industrial 
raw materials and semi-manufactured. GREAT 
BriTAIN—Seasonal increases in imports and ex- 
ports—no conclusive evidence shown on Octo- 
ber trade data to the effect that Great Britain 
benefited materially by depreciating her tariff. 
Inpo-CHINA—No indications of business im- 
provement. INpiA—Fear that disobedient 
campaign may be resumed causes a state of 
uneasiness and hesitancy in the Indian market. 
JamaicA—American trade suffering heavily in 
Jamaica, and unless the exchange situation is 
made more favorable American firms will lose 
still more ground in coming months. Latvia 
—Foreign trade reduced by 33% during the 
first nine months of 1931, showing unfavorable 
trade balance. JAPAN—Trade fell to new low 
in November—enforcement of import license 
system beginning January 15 on sulphate of 
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ammonia. NETHERLAND-East INpIES—Aus- 
tralian canned fruits underselling American 
brands by approximately 40%. Norway—In- 
creases in exports as compared with October, 
1930, were shown in cod liver oil, lumber, print- 
ing paper, wrapping paper, chemical pulp, 
nickel, aluminum, electro-chemical products; de- 
creases occurred in mechanical pulp, fish and 
canned goods. PHILIPPINE IsLANDs—Christ- 
mas turn-over slow, but considered satisfactory. 
Unitrep Kincpom DisALLows DRAWBACK ON 
RE-EXPORTED Goops AFFECTED BY EMER- 
GENCY Duties, ExcEPTING UNBROKEN SHIP- 
MENTS.—The British customs authorities have 
ruled that, with the exception of bulk ship- 
ments not broken down in transit, no drawbacks 
are allowable on re-exports of goods affected 
by the imposition of duties under the provisions 
of the United Kingdom Abnormal Importa- 
tions (Customs Duties) Act, 1931, according 
to a cablegram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attaché William 
L. Cooper, London. 


In the past thé customary procedure has 
been to grant, in the case of goods subject to 
ad valorem duties, a drawback of the full 
amount of the duty on the exportation of the 
goods as merchandise, provided that proof is 
given that the duty has been paid on the goods 
and that they have not been used in the United 
Kingdom. 

Wuichet on Trade Trip to South 
America 
Josepu E. Wuichet, foreign trade secretary of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, 
sailed for South America on November 20. He 
will carry on several trade investigations for the 
Association and undertake to secure adequate 
representation in the Argentine, Brazil and 
Uruguay for a number of individual members 
of the Association. The trip is the outcome of 
a meeting of the Association’s members in 
Hartford last June at which several manufac- 
turers expressed the desire that some means be 
found for securing adequate representation in 
South America, and information about the mar- 
kets there, without the expense entailed by send- 
ing representatives individually. In some cases, 
Mr. Wuichet will make investigations of repre- 
sentatives already connected with Connecticut 
firms; in others, make market surveys and ap- 
point representatives. He plans to spend a 
month in Buenos Aires, a week to ten days in 
Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, and a month 
or more in Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian cap- 


ital, before returning to the United States in 
March. 
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THE SITUATION IN WASHINGTON 
TO DECEMBER 16 


AFTER listening to President Hoover’s mes- 
sages on the State of the Union, the Budget and 
Foreign Affairs, certain House members of the 
72nd Congress started to do a rat-terrier on 
practically every morsel of Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
gram. They growled and quibbled over the ex- 
tension of the Moratorium, agreed to infor- 
mally last summer. Then came damaging accu- 
sations against the President from one Repub- 
lican McFadden, of Pennsylvania. Impeach- 
ment talk. The Republican paddle descended 
on bad-boy McFadden, with the result that Sen- 
ators Reed and Davis will do the honors in 
Pennsylvania, on postmaster appointments. 

Not to be outdone, Senator Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, sworn enemy of the President, started 
an a la Caraway in the Senate. Investigation 
was designed to show how big international 
banking houses had out-manoeuvered American 
investors by loading them up with the now 
greatly depreciated billions in foreign bonds. 
High officials of several of these banking 
houses, including Lamont from the House of 
Morgan, have revealed to the Senate Finance 
Committee the backstage working in the flota- 
tion of billions of these bonds to banks who 
pass them on to individuals. So far nothing 
scandalous. 


Then came Secretary Mellon and under-Sec- 
retary Mills to the rescue of the Moratorium. 
Mr. Mellon expressed the inability of:the other 
nations to pay their debts in gold dollars with 
depreciated silver currency. Mr. Mills pled for 
action before December 15 in order to put 
the proper face on foreign diplomacy. Net re- 
sult for the Moratorium cause, zero. 


A few days later a White House breakfast 
was served to Democratic and Republic leaders. 
The President made an appeal for speedy and 
united action on the ratification of the Mora- 
torium, passage of legislation to inaugurate the 
five hundred million dollar credit stabilization 
program and the establishment of the revolv- 
ing fund of one hundred million for bolstering 
the credit position of farm loan banks. Almost 
immediately Majority House Leader Rainey, 
Democrat, started hearings in earnest with the 
statement that he would keep congressmen on 
the job day and night until they had taken ac- 
tion on the Hoover Program. 

In order to overcome the huge deficit of one 
billion, four hundred twenty million, President 
Hoover has recommended the return to the 
higher 1924 tax law for a period of two years, 
with certain appropriate changes. The adoption 
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of this fiscal policy would increase corporation 
taxes from 12 to 12'%4%, and place special ex- 
cise taxes on a long list of articles and services. 

There have been few definite accomplish- 
ments thus far outside of the organization of 
committees, the election of John Nance Garner 
(Democrat) as Speaker of the House, Senator 
Watson as the Majority Leader in the Senate, 
and the worst of the blowing-off steam over 
(we hope). 

Chances are that moratorium extension will 
be passed by the House before the Christmas 
holidays, despite the loud clamors against it. 
The label “Sons of Wild Jackasses” given 
to western senators by Senator Moses during 
the tariff discussions is believed to be respon- 
sible for the deadlock in balloting for presi- 
dent pro tempore of the senate. Most of the 
western senators are turning their support to 
Senator Pittman of Nevada. 

Although there are approximately 5,000 
pieces of legislation in the workbasket of Con- 
gress, a Democratic majority in the House and 
the balance of power in the hands of the insur- 
gents in the Senate, we should not be suprised 
to see President Hoover’s “breakfast specials”’ 
(Moratorium, Credit Stabilization Program 
and Farm Loan Bank Funds) receive congres- 
sional approval before February 15. 


ACCOUNTING HINTS FOR 
MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A. 
TURN THE SPOTLIGHT ON EXECUTIVES 
—Much thought has been given to stimulat- 
ing efficiency of employes and increasing the 
productivity of the organization. How much 
attention have executives devoted to their own 
efficiency? Surely the chief actor in the drama 
should not be lacking in the factors he demands 
of his subordinates. 

By way of stimulating self-examinations, the 
following queries are suggested : 


1. Do you plan your work ahead—a month, 
a week, a day? 


2. Do you budget your time as to various 
activities—conferences, interviews, depart- 
mental problems, administrative functions, vi- 
sion, etc. ? 


3. Do you rely upon operating and account- 
ing reports for information about the organi- 
zation, or do you keep in close personal touch 
with it? 

4. Do you understand the financial reports 
that are submitted to you and do you adequately 
study them? 
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5. Do you issue instructions and delegate re- 
sponsibility in clear and definite form? 


6. Have you designated men as understudies 
for the “key” positions in your organization? 


7. Do you keep in touch with your trade as- 
sociations, read technical papers, and maintain 
contacts with individuals outside of your own 
company in order to keep abreast of the times 
in your industry? 


8. Do you stimulate a feeling of coopera- 
tion in your employes, by giving them a chance 
to develop initiative and judgment? 


9. Do you give reasonably prompt and defi- 
nite decisions or do you procrastinate ? 


A brief period of introspection may prove 
beneficial. 


Up to the present time industrial account- 
ing has been focused largely on production 
costs and control. As substantial progress has 
been made in this direction, other fields are 
being scrutinized, more particularly selling and 
distribution costs; and indications are not want- 
ing that administrative costs will be subjected 
to more thoroughgoing analysis and control. 
Executives bonus systems will be particularly 
vulnerable. 


COSTS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT—This will 
be the topic for the monthly meeting of Hart- 
ford Chapter, N. A. C. A., on January 19, 
1932. Elliott I. Peterson, Superintendent of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company of Thomp- 
sonville, will be the speaker. Factory executives 
and accountants are invited to attend. Meet- 
ing will be held at the Elm Tree Inn, Farm- 
ington. Dinner at 6:30 P. M. and the meeting 
at 8:00 o'clock. 


TIMEKEEPERS—To whom should time- 
keepers be accountable, to foremen or to the 
accounting department? This question involves 
a question of organization and efficiency. Some- 
times the personnel or the individuals concerned 
determine the answer. 


In general the better policy appears to be 
to have them under the direct supervision of 
the accounting department. This would tend 
to truly control the factor of labor costs as 
they enter the production picture. If time- 
keepers are subject to instructions from fore- 
men, the accuracy of labor reports may be ques- 
tionable and effective managerial control may 
be lost. 
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SCIENTIFIC PACKAGING 

New Way oF PRESERVING NuRSsERY PLANTS 
—Rose bush merchandising through stores has 
always been an unhappy experience for store 
buyers and nurserymen. In hot, arid, store air, 
rose bushes lose their moisture very quickly. 
After being packed, shipped, handled and 
finally displayed on counters, the rose bushes 
are often dead within three or four days. It 
was to devise a method for preserving rose 
bushes and other nursery plants against these 
and similar conditions that Clarence E. Wil- 
son, nurseryman, and president of C. E. Wilson 
& Company, Inc., of Manchester, Connecticut, 
began his experiments several years ago. 





Mr. Clarence E. Wilson 


After hundreds of experiments with various 
methods and formulas, he has invented a secret 
coating process which many nurserymen believe 
will revolutionize rose bush and plant merchan- 
dising. Plants so coated are sold under the trade 
name, ‘Seal Kraft,’’ and are considered to be 
proof against evaporation of moisture and 
quick death. The moisture in the plant, when 
it is taken from the ground, is sealed in, and 
the plant is kept alive almost indefinitely. 

Several rose bushes coated in this way were 
kept alive in Mr. Wilson’s office for forty-five 
days under conditions similar to those found 
in stores: At the end of that time the bushes 
were not only alive, but growing. These and 
numerous similar experiments, as well as the 
growing approval with which buyers are view- 
ing “Seal Kraft” treated plants, have resulted 
in the increasing frequency with which the Seal 
Kraft Rose Packet is to be seen on store 


counters. 
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A German company has just developed a thick- 
winged tailless monoplane, which takes off 
slowly and lands at a speed of about 35 to 40 
miles per hour. The plane has a 28 HP Bristol 
Cherub engine. 


A “week-end shirt’? made of colored cotton, ma- 
terial with both collar and tie attached, has 
brought a wave of orders to German manu- 
facturers during the past three months. 


THE Swedish government is giving encourage- 
ment to the development of commercial avia- 
tion and has granted a subsidy of 600,000 
kroner or about $160,000 for the next five 
years. 
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MERCHANTS handling musical instruments in 
Regina, Saskatchewan, have reported a large 
increase in the sale of pianos, radios, and other 
musical instruments during the past two months. 


‘A growing appreciation of the economic serv- 


ice rendered by electrical appliances has mate- 
rially accelerated the English demand for elec- 
tric ranges, radiators and other domestic ap- 
pliances during the past year. 


Plans for the establishment of a permanent 
commercial and industrial exhibition in Panama 
where producers from large manufacturing 
countries and buyers from Central and South 
America may make purchases are now under 
consideration by the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Association of Commerce. 


THE manufacture of automobile parts in Ar- 
gentina seems destined to receive further im- 
petus because of the recent construction of a 
large metal working plant known as Catita, lo- 
cated in Buenos Aires. 


General Summary 


Contrary to preliminary indications, Novem- 
ber witnessed a further recession in general bus- 
iness activity. Declines continued to dominate 
movements of business although sporadic gains 
occurred in some industries. In Connecticut, 
while industry usually slows down during Nov- 
ember, the lull this year has been somewhat 
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result of the continued recessions in productive 
activity and the further weakness in _ stocks, 
bonds and commodity price levels. While it 
is expected that the average level of business 
activity will be somewhat higher in 1932 than 
in 1931, no material improvement is antici- 
pated during the next few months. 


General business in the United States was 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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greater than normal. The number of man-hours 
worked in factories and the number of em- 
ployes on factory payrolls both declined to new 
lows. Cotton textile mill activity based on the 
amount of cotton consumed and active spindle- 
hours again declined abruptly, this time to the 
lowest level since 1921. Bank debits to indi- 
vidual accounts, which have been corrected to 
allow for changes in the general price level, 
and metal tonnage carried by the New Haven 
Road also receded. On the other hand, freight 
car-loadings originating in Connecticut in- 
creased and were at the highest level since July. 

The outlook for an increase in business ac- 
tivity has become more or less clouded as a 
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little changed in November from October. 
Slight gains in the production of steel and auto- 
mobiles were offset by decreases in the produc- 
tion of pig-iron, electric power, bituminous coal, 
cotton textiles, and boots and shoes. Freight 
car-loadings were also lower than in October. 
Automobile production was stepped up moder- 
ately in the first half of December but produc- 
tion of new Chevrolets has been slow in get- 
ting under way and the introduction of the 
new Ford has been further postponed. Cotton 
cloth statistics for November indicated sales 
to be in line with production, while stocks of 
goods on hand remained at low level. 
According to the Annalist index, wholesale 
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prices receded steadily after reaching a tem- 
porary high point on November 10th. On that 
date, wholesale commodity prices stood at 
102.6% of the 1913 level while on December 
15th, the index had dropped to 97.2% or ap- 
proximately 3% below the 1913 level. The 
prices of farm products and foods were partic- 
ularly weak during the period dropping 8% 
and 7%, respectively. Compared with a year 
ago, wholesale commodity prices as a whole 
declined 17%, farm products fell off 25%, tex- 
tiles 24%, foods 17%, building materials 15%, 
fuels 11%, and metals, chemicals and miscel- 
laneous items 8%. Retail food prices in No- 
vember were 2% lower than in October and had 
apparently begun the annual downward move- 
ment which ordinarily persists through the fol- 
lowing April or May. 


Financial 


DuRInG the four weeks ended December 12th, 
the formation of new corporations remained 
well below a year ago while real estate sales 
and mortgage loans were also at a low level. 
The number of business failures was higher 
than in 1930 but net liabilities showed a sharp 
decline. 

On December 17th, the Hamden Bank and 
Trust Company failed to open its doors while 
on December 18th, word was received that 
the Danielson Trust Company and the Windsor 
Locks Trust and Safe Deposit Company had 
also closed. Total deposits in the three insti- 
tutions approximated $5,000,000. 

Of outstanding importance in early Decem- 
ber were the recommendations of Secretary 
Mellon to Congress for additional taxation to 
counteract the growing deficits of the national 
government. In brief, the proposed tax sched- 
ule embraced substantial increases in taxes on 
individual incomes, a lowering of personal ex- 
emptions, an increase of 14% in corporation 
tax rates and a long list of sales taxes cover- 
ing in part so-called luxury goods such as auto- 


mobiles and radios and in part goods or serv- - 


ices on which taxes could be easily collected 
such as tobacco, telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages and bank checks. 


Construction 


THE value of new building contracts awarded 
in 37 states declined sharply in November and, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
was 40% lower than in November, 1930. For 
the first 11 months of the year, the decline 
in value amounted to 31%. In the same period 
it has been estimated that building costs had 
fallen between 10% and 15%. 
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Labor and Industry 


MANUFACTURING activity in Connecticut as 
measured by the number of man-hours worked 
fell to 43.8% below normal in November com- 
pared with 41.3% below in October and 
43.0%, the previous low, in August. Declines 
of greater than seasonal extent occurred in fac- 
tories in Bristol, Hartford, New Britain and 
New Haven while in Bridgeport only a seasonal 
recession took place. Activity in Meriden con- 
cerns again expanded and was at the highest 
level since last December. Employment in Tor- 
rington plants was approximately the same as 
in October although working schedules called 
for four days operation per week. In Water- 
bury brass factories, employment declined for 
the 12th consecutive month to a level 17% 
below a year ago. During the past month a 
large concern in Willimantic announced a 10% 
cut in salaries and wages affecting some 1600 
employes while a smaller concern in Norwich 
also instituted a wage cut of 10% affecting 
about 100 employes but at the same time in- 
creased the number of working hours from 
50 to 54 per week. 

In the United States in a large group of 
factories reporting to the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, both employment and 
payroll totals were lower in November than 
in October but the decrease was not much 
greater than that ordinarily expected. Employ- 
ment remained close to the October level in 
plants manufacturing automobiles, tires, agri- 
cultural implements and rubber boots and shoes. 
Decreases in employment, after allowance had 
beén made for the usual seasonal changes, took 
place in iron and steel, machine tools, leather 
goods and men’s and women’s clothing. 


Trade 


ACCORDING to the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
partment store sales in the United States were 
slightly lower in November than in October 
and some 15% below November, 1930. This 
latter decrease, however, does not take into 
consideration the lower price level in effect this 
year. 


Transportation 


As mentioned above, November freight car- 
loadings in Connecticut were higher than in 
October after being corrected to allow for the 
smaller number of days in the month and the 
usual seasonal decrease. Loadings of building 
materials, wool and beef and packing house 
products declined less than seasonally from Oc- 
tober while loadings of automobiles, miscel- 
laneous merchandise and cotton were reduced 
by a larger than seasonal amount. 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


ACCOUNTANTS 


BAKER-GOODYEAR CO. 
Systems - Audits - Tax Advisers 


Trust Co. Bldg. New Haven 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford - Bridgeport - Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 
Certified Public Accountant 
Connecticut and New York 

15 Lewis Street Hartford 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
EUGENE M. FLEMING 


Advertising Counsel- Art Work - 
Campaigns 
18 Asylum St., Hartford 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 


A foreign trade journal in its 
53rd year 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 


ARCHITECTS—ENQG’N’RS 
MYLCHREEST & REYNOLDS 


Let us plan and Supervise the con- 
struction of your new factory units 


238 Palm St. Hartford, Conn. 











Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces. 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 
106 Ann St. Hartford 


EXPORTS 
Consult me regarding economical 
handling of Foreign Business. 
CHARLES A. KEOUGH 
47 West 34th St. New York 


FENCING 
THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 


Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


497 State St. New Haven 


Bridgeport 


eee NEw 


This is the fourth month of a new 
service to readers of Connecticut 
Industry, manufacturers and pur- 
veyors of all types of merchandise 
and personal services for Connecti- 
cut manufacturers. 


eee Watch 


this page each month for additional 
names of companies rendering 
some reliable service to industry. 


eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 


able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


FORWARDING AGENTS 
E. HENNIGSON CO., INC. 


Expert Service on Foreign 
Shipments 


15 Moore St., Int. Com. Bld., N. Y. 


INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


THOMPSON & PECK 
Agents of Atlantic Mutual Ins. 
Co., N. Y.—Marine, Yacht, 
Transportation Insurance 
185 Church St. New Haven 


MACHINE DESIGNERS 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL 
MACHINERY CO. 


Special Machinery and Parts 
Homestead Ave., Hartford 


PAPER—TWINE 

Wrapping paper and twine 
MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 
298-312 State St. New Haven 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


ROOFING 

THE JAMES WILSON ROOF- 
ING CO., INC. 

Roofing of every kind furnished 
and installed 


New Haven Waterbury 


SHIPPING BOXES 
THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER CO. 
Paper boxes for every need 
Sandusky, Ohio 


TRANSFER COMPANIES 
THE ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 
Moving Engineers 
Hartford New Haven 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York 


Boston 
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Materials — Equipment — Buildings 


@@ Materials for Sale 


Cotp rolled steel in coils and in 
squares, condulets and fittings, 
remnants of covering materials 
—velours, velvets, mohair, tap- 
estries, denims, chintzes, and 
cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, 
flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, alumi- 
num tubing, cold drawn steel 
—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot 
of material used in the manu- 
facture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches— 
new and many sizes; carload C., I. drop bases, No. 1025 steel 
in sizes 4 x 2’ and 6 x 2’; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof 
pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary 
convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, lacquers—several 
hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft anneal copper 
with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams wrenches in 
assorted sizes, 


concerns. 


©@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bear- 
ings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze run- 
ners, cans, cards, woolen;- car loaders, chain, chairs, 
champfer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and 
dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, 
cooking utensils, doubiers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, 
drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evapora- 
tors,, extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, 
forming rolls, frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, 
grind stones. Grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp 
shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski circular; machines, 
automatic; machines, calculating; machines, compressing; 
machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; ma- 
chines, mercerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cut- 
ting and threading; machines, pleating down, machines, 
riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading; machines, 
tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer equip- 
ment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; 
panels, planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley 
drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, 
saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spin- 
ning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 mon- 
itor corner box; switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, 
trucks, ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders, 


®@ Factories for Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: One sprinklered factory about 
29,000 sq. ft. floor space, two boilers, centrally located in 
Danbury, Connecticut, known as the Peck Plant. Address 
S. E. 25. 


FOR RENT: 2,000 sq. ft. to rent. Heat and light furnished. 
Especially adapted for assembly work. Under same roof with 
foundry, machine shop and plating equipment. Address 
S. E. 26. 


FOR SALE: Factory buildings 66,500 sq. ft. floor space. 
Address S. E. 27. 


FOR SALE: Chapin-Stevens Plant, Pine Meadow (New 
Hartford), Connecticut. Four 60 H. P. water wheels pro- 
vide cheap power. Brick and wooden buildings, all thor- 
oughly sprinklered. 

Fray Plant, Bridgeport, Connecticut, about 35,000 sq .ft. 
factory space in brick buildings all thoroughly sprinklered. 

Hancock Avenue, Plant of American Tube and Stamping 
Company, large three story modern brick building. One large 


On account of space limitations, the 
material and used equipment items 
offered for sale by Association mem- 
bers have not been classified by sizes 
or usage best adapted. Full informa- 
tion will be given on receipt of in- 
quiry. Listing service free to member 


single story brick building of 
24,000 sq. ft., thoroughly sprink- 
lered. Address S, E. 28 


FOR LEASE: Completely 
equipped foundry 75’ x 185’, two 
cupolas. Address S. E. 29. 


FOR SALE: Brick building of 
fire-proof construction, 30,000 
sq. ft., on lot with 160’ frontage, 
located at 30 Elm Street, West 
Haven, Connecticut. Has dock 
on New Haven Harbor, two 
elevators, sprinklered and 150 
BP. boiler for eidliie Address S. E. 30. 


FOR LEASE: Small factory, large store house, water power, 
one-quarter mile from railroad, and on concrete trunk line 
highway. Address S. E. 31. 

FOR RENT: Single story, 115’ x 135’, mill type construc- 
tion, sprinklered and heated. Address S. E. 32. 

FOR RENT: 1720 sq. ft., second floor, very light, heated. 
Address S. E. 33. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: 14,000 sq. ft. floor space with rail- 
road siding, oil burner heating system. Location 205-209 
River Street, New Haven. Also factory site 150’ x 300’ at 
Middletown Avenue, New Haven, on the Boston Post Road. 
Address S. E. 34. 


FOR SALE—1 Dictating Machine; 1 Transcriber; 25 
Double Tier Lockers, 12” x 12” x 42”, one tier of 5, one tier 
of 6 and two tiers of 7 preferred. Address R. Wallace & 
Sons Manufacturing Company, Wallingford, Conn., immedi- 
ately, giving full description and best cash price. 

FOR SALE—Prentice Bros. drill press, handles up to two 
and three inches. One surface grinder; one Universal tool 
grinder. Apply Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., Pequabuck, 
Conn. 

FOR SALE—One Excelsior picker, cylinder 16” diameter by 
28” long. This machine in good condition. Price $50. 00 
F. O. B. New Haven, Conn. Subject to prior sale. Apply C. 
Cowles & Company, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR RENT—2 floors 50 x 115 each, mill construction, light 
all around, sprinklered and heated. Inquire Waterbury Mat- 
tress Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

WANTED—A coal conveyor in good condition for unload- 
ing soft coal from freight car on railroad siding. Address 
S. E. 38. 

FOR SALE—Two Republic Flow Meters, Nos. 3422 and 
3423, type ITLB 9, with two recording gauges, Nos. 3990 
and 3706, type ITLB 10; two Steam Integrators, Nos. 447284 
and 4472776; two Water Integrators, Nos. 5205216 and 
5318816; one Foxboro Co. Recorder, No. 758; one Foxboro 
Integrator, No. 79863; and two Pressure Gauges. Address, 
Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., Montville, Connecticut. 
WANTED—One motor generator set; generator’ com- 
pounded for 32 Volt A.C. 110 Volt, 60 Cycle, or 440 Volt, 
60 Cycle. Suitable for charging a 12 MVA 15 Exide Iron- 
clad Battery. Address S. E. 36. 


@@ For Sale—Services 


WANTED—JOB GRINDING—An Association member 
seeks jobbing work for their centerless grinder. Address 
S. E. 24. 


SALES REPRESENTATION—By executive of old estab- 
lished Connecticut firm manufacturing house furnishings 
and hardware specialties. About to start extensive sales 
tour, and will consider presenting an added line to the 
trade, establishing agencies, etc., and contacting the prin- 
cipal outlets throughout the United States. If proposition 
merits, can arrange to interview or call on interested party. 
S. E. 37. 


SALES AGENT—Former cash register agent dudines to act 
as California representative for company having product 
of merit. Address S. E. 38. 





EMPLOYMENT 


AND 


SALES SERVICE 


@ @ Employment Service 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—A man of 
wide experience as a manufacturing executive, who 
has formerly held such positions as general manager 
of a truck manufacturing company, assistant factory 
manager of a motor manufacturing company, and ex- 
ecutive positions of merit in several other industrial 
establishments, desires to locate in a similar capacity 
with a Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
He has been highly recommended by his employers 
and those with whom he has had business dealings. 
Address P. W. 145. 


PLANT CHEMIST—a Cornell graduate who ma- 
jored in chemistry, who has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in two of the largest chemical plants in the 
country as supervisor and research man, and during 
the same period been connected with two large oil 
companies in their chemical divisions, desires to be- 
come associated with a Connecticut or New England 


manufacturer in a similar capacity. References—all . 


former employers. Address P. W. 146. 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE—A graduate of M.I1.T. 
in chemistry, with graduate work at Harvard; eleven 
years teaching in a mid-western university, last four 
as head of the department; twelve years direction 
of control and development laboratory of one of the 
largest manufacturers of rubber footwear; two years’ 
sales experience handling testing equipment, desires 
position along similar lines. Address P. W. 147. 


BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, MANAGER: 
Former chief accountant of large brokerage firm with 
extensive accounting knowledge is available for re- 
sponsible position of any kind where wide general 
experience will be of value to progressive organiza- 
tion. References, further information or personal in- 
terview may be obtained by writing P. W. 153. 


FOREMAN, SHEET METAL OR ASSEMBLY: 
Technical school graduate with eight years’ experi- 
ence in sheet metal construction, estimating and pat- 
terns desires position with Connecticut manufacturer. 
For further information address P. W. 154. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER: A competent man who 
has had 17 years’ experience with a class one rail- 
road as freight agent, general traffic clerk, clerk in 
general offices and approximately one year as indus- 
trial traffic manager for large Connecticut company 
is seeking a connection with a Connecticut manufac- 
turer or wholesale house in charge of traffic, Cur- 
tailment of personnel by last employer is reason for 
seeking new connection. Reference and further in- 
formation by addressing P. W. 155. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE — 
Native Brazilian man who has formerly operated 
shops in Brazil and represented American manufac- 
turers of motor cars, tires, phonographs, etc., desires 
to become a representative for one or two more Amer- 
ican companies in the South American market. He is 
active, enterprising and corresponds well in English, 
besides having enjoyed good experience representing 
other American firms. Address P. W. 157. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE — Graduate 
mechanical engineer, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
desires position in production, engineering or pur- 
chasing work. Three years’ experience in ball bear- 
ing engineering and twelve years as plant engineer, 
two years in plant valued at $30,000,000 and employ- 
ing 4000 men. Has better-than-average experience in 
developing methods of cost reduction. Includes surveys 
of complete plant, departmental layouts, purchase of 
new equipment and design of special machinery. Has 
also shown substantial yearly reduction in costs of 
operating own departments. Excellent knowledge of 
cost control methods, wage payment systems and bud- 


get control. Age 37, American, married. Address 
Fr. W. U58. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER OR OFFICE 
MANAGER. Willing to invest between $5,000 and 
$10,000 in going Connecticut concern which is now for 
the most part manufacturing under contract with sev- 
eral national organizations. Address P. W. 159. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Age 42, has had fifteen 
years’ experience in local and national sales distri- 
bution, sales engineer with one of the country’s largest 
industries, sales manager for products of interna- 
tional distribution, and several years as factory man- 
ager. Would like to become associated with a manu- 
facturer in one of the above mentioned capacities 
preferably in the east. Address P. W. 160. 


EXPORTS—Consult me about handling your ex- 
ports. Perhaps I can develop or save expense in 
handling your toreign sales. Address, Charles A. 
Keough, 47 West 34th Street, New York City. 


SALES MANAGER—28 years of age, with wide 
experience in national distribution, seeks new connec- 


tion, preferably in hardware or housewares. Address, 
r. 05 anes 


MARINE ENGINEER—MECHANIC: A competent 
young engineer who has served his apprenticeship as 
a machinist in shipyards and has had many years’ 
experience as an all-round repair man and machine 
operator, seeks position where his ability may be 
used to the best advantage. Ref. Address P. W. 164. 


@@ Plant Sales Service 


WANTED—TO BUY STAPLE BUSINESS. An old 
established Connecticut manufacturer desires to pur- 
chase outright a small metal working or hardware 
manufacturing business, to add to present lines. Ma- 
chinery, raw material and finished stock will be moved 
to purchaser’s factory. Address S. E. 22. 


WANTED—MACHINERY MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS. An old, established Connecticut manu- 
facturer wishes to purchase a small machinery manu- 
facturing business to be added to present line—busi- 
ness would be moved to purchaser’s factory. Send 
full information to S. E. 23. 


WANTED—Additional capital. Established Con- 
necticut manufacturer of paper products needs $15,- 
000 to expand business. Address S. E. 39. 
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DIFFICULT WINCH TRUCKS 


STEEL 


JOBS EASY VANS 


ERECTING 


171 MORGAN STREET 60 BRADLEY STREET 
HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 













AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 







© can your letterhead 
can and should have a 





definite sales appeal 








CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 
ECONOMY 
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rar Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 





Printers and Bookbinders 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 





Dollar Steamship Lines 


Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
a 
U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 


EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and 
* Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS . . . 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 
Whether it be catalog, direct- 
by-mail literature or space, 
quality in printing plates is of 
the first importance. » » » 
For eighteen years this organiza- 
tion has been producing “‘result- 
giving’ printing plates. » » 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. 
106 ANN STREET - - HARTFORD CONN. 


MACHINERY 


MACHINE. PARTS 
DESIGNING 


W E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS — CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLAN 


See ToL 


For Your rT 


Fence Hf | | 
Hit IHN 


NOW 


We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 
WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


2 Ft JOHN P SMITH @ 


ATE ST. Since/905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








